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AN  OUTLINE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
INDIAN  HISTORY 

By  John  Witthoft 

THIS  sketch  is  intended  as  a general  introduction  to  the  scientific 
and  historical  side  of  the  study  of  Pennsylvania  Indians.  The 
local  collector  of  Indian  relics  is  confronted  with  cjuestions  of  the 
age  and  historical  significance  of  the  arrowpoints,  axes,  knives,  and 
innumerable  other  stone  tools  which  he  finds,  and  he  generally  does 
not  have  access  to  the  books,  magazines,  and  collections  from  other 
areas  which  he  needs  to  answer  such  questions.  In  fact,  the  present 
.status  of  American  archaeology  is  such  that  crucial  information  is 
often  buried  in  technical  journals  and  local  publications  and  is  verv 
difficult  to  find  and  interpret.  An  up-to-date  summary  of  modern 
ideas  on  the  relative  age  of  different  kinds  of  stone  tools  is  not  avail- 
able anywhere.  Although  some  of  the  following  may  be  highly  con- 
jectural or  even  in  error,  it  is  ottered  as  the  general  framework  in 
which  I interpret  our  archaeological  story  and  as  a set  of  theories  for 
critical  examination  by  local  students  of  Pennsylvania  archaeology. 
Almost  all  of  the  following  ideas  are  derived  from  the  comparison  *01 
tools  from  different  sites  and  the  evidence  of  relative  age  drawn  from 
careful  scientific  excavation  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  United 
States  Ijy  hundreds  of  amateur  and  professional  archaeologists. 

I have  never  seen  an  Indian  site  which  I could  be  sure  was  in- 
habited only  once,  and  never  occupied  at  another  time  by  Indians 
making  different  kinds  of  tools.  Most  sites  produce  tools  made  at 
several  different  periods.  iMany  sites  must  have  been  revisited  con- 
stantly for  thousands  of  years,  for  any  possible  sort  of  artifact  may 
he  found  on  them.  Other  sites,  however,  produce  distinctive  arti- 
facts almost  unmixed  with  other  types : for  example,  some  sites 
have  nothing  but  triangular  arrowpoints  along  with  celts  and 
pottery,  other  sites  produce  rough  stone  points  without  barbs  or 
notches  and  lack  pottery,  while  others  have  mainly  finely-made 
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barbed  and  notched  points  of  choice  flint,  along  with  gorgets,  axes, 
and  a little  pottery.  These  three  kinds  of  sites  are  different  because 
they  are  of  three  different  ages.  These  same  tools  are  found  on 
other  sites  along  with  other  kinds,  because  those  sites  were  occupied 
more  than  once.  If  a “mixed”  site  is  excavated  carefully,  one  can 
sometimes  prove  that  different  kinds  of  artifacts  are  found  onh^  in 
different  soil  layers  and  can  thus  show  that  one  kind  of  a culture  is 
older  than  another.  The  archaeologist  first  tries  to  find  as  many 
kinds  of  different  sites  as  he  can,  and  l)y  excavating  in  them  he 
shows  that  the  same  generation  of  Indian  was  using  a certain  kind 
of  arrowhead,  a certain  kind  of  pottery,  and  special  types  of  knives, 
chopping  tools,  ornaments,  scrapers,  drills,  etc.  He  may  also  dis- 
cover what  kinds  of  houses  were  built  at  a particular  time  and  what 
sort  of  burial  was  practiced.  Thus  for  each  kind  of  a site,  he  gets  as 
complete  a picture  as  he  can  of  the  life  at  that  period.  If  he  works 
long  and  hard  enough,  he  has  pretty  good  descriptions  of  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  entirely  dift'erent  cultures.  Then  he  digs  on  sites 
which  have  been  occupied  several  times,  and  finds  tools  which  he 
already  knows,  from  his  pure  sites,  in  distinct  soil  layers.  Eventually 
he  has  a very  exact  picture  of  the  sequence  of  cultures  in  an  area, 
and,  although  he  cannot  yet  give  them  exact  dates,  he  knows  which 
is  earlier  than  which,  and  can  put  every  one  somewhere  in  his  series. 

Unfortunately,  most  sites  are  so  mixed  up  by  a number  of  oc- 
cupations that  the  historical  picture  can  be  worked  out  on  only  a 
few  sites.  This  is  no  surprise  to  the  collector,  who  finds  farmhouses 
of  early  settlers  and  later  factories  and  mills  on  his  best  Indian 
sites ; the  Indian  generally  settled  on  a good  location,  and  because 
it  was  a good  location,  other  Indians  had  lived  there  before.  But, 
among  the  fifty  or  a hundred  or  two  hundred  sites  which  the  aver- 
age collector  covers,  he  can  find  important  differences  and  can  dis- 
cover some  pure  sites  which  will  give  a clue  to  the  relationship 
between  different  occupations  on  other  sites.  A large  part  of  my 
knowledge  is  drawn  from  such  information  discovered  by  amateurs, 
and  any  collector  can  make  a real  and  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  by  working  out  such  a picture  for  his  area. 
Every  collection  should  be  cataloged  because  the  difference  between 
sites  are  real  and  mean  something,  and  because  arrowheads  do  not 
grow  in  the  ground  and  thus  our  sources  of  knowledge  are  limited. 
To  accumulate  an  uncataloged  collection  and  to  ignore  data  on  the 


history  of  the  Indians  of  an  area  is  to  miss  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  collecting,  the  exploration  of  one  of  our  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  terms  in  the  following  synopsis  are  clumsy  and  are 
not  especially  meaningful,  l)ut  they  have  heeir  in  common  usage 
long  enough  so  that  it  would  l)e  too  confusing  to  set  up  more  ap- 
propriate terms  now.  The  term  "Archaic,”  for  example,  implies  a 
culture  that  is  ancient,  different,  and  distinct  from  that  which  fol- 
lows it.  Actually,  the  Archaic  cultures  are  merely  those  that  are 
earlier  than  pottery,  and  may  sometimes  differ  in  no  other  way 
from  the  earliest  pottery-making  cultures  that  follow.  At  one  time 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Archaic  Period  differed  in  many 
respects,  including  economy,  nomadism,  burial  customs,  ground 
stone  tools,  and  lack  of  permanent  dwellings,  from  the  following 
period,  hut  this  is  not  always  true,  and  is  conspicuously  not  so  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  term  Archaic  is  used  in  a totally  different  sense 
as  a name  for  entirely  unlike  cultures  in  (freek  and  Mexican 
archaeology,  and  so  may  lead  to  confusion.  It  is  used  here,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  the  name  almost  always  used  in  the  literature  for 
cultures  of  the  pre-jjottery  ])eriod.  The  term  “Woodland”  was 
originally  defined  for  certain  pottery-making  cultures  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and  the  Central  Great  Lakes  region.  y\s  more 
was  learned  about  other  cultures  in  the  eastern  United  States,  they 
were  found  to  also  better  fit  the  definition  of  Woodland,  and  it  is 
now  almost  impossil)le  to  draw  the  line.  With  the  probable  excep- 
tion of  the  late  cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  almost  every 
ceramic  culture  in  the  eastern  United  States  would  be  hard  to 
distinguish  from  what  was  defined  as  Woodland.  I use  the  term 
in  Pennsylvania  for  every  culture  from  the  introduction  of  pottery 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Historic  Period.  It  is  a name  for  a time  pe- 
riod later  than  the  Archaic,  or  pre-pottery  period.  In  explanation  to 
those  who  note  the  alisence  of  the  name  “Upper  Mississippi,”  I 
doubt  that  the  term  has  any  meaning  in  this  area  and  feel  that  it  is 
merely  a fossil  of  an  obsolete  theory  about  our  Indian  history. 

The  dates  which  are  suggested  in  the  following  outline  are  merely 
guesses  ; if  anything,  many  of  them  are  not  early  enough,  Iiut  they 
conform  to  similar  estimates  for  other  areas  besides  Pennsylvania. 
Botany,  geology,  and  physics  offer  several  possibilities  for  more 
exact  dating,  hut  so  little  has  been  done  with  these  elaborate,  ex- 
pensive, and  specialized  techniques  in  the  eastern  United  States 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  we  may  expect  a more  reliable  chron- 
ology. At  least  the  fragments  of  series  which  we  have  are  in  the 
right  order,  even  though  the  year  estimates  may  be  in  error. 

I.  The  Historic  Period  starts  about  1600  and  lasts,  for  the  Indian 
archaeology,  until  the  last  Indians  were  driven  from  each  section. 

A.  The  earliest  historic  sites  have  only  a few  brass  scraps  as  trade 
goods. 

B.  Later  come  sites  with  fair  amounts  of  glass  beads,  iron  knives, 
axes,  and  other  tools,  a few  brass  kettles,  and  the  first  guns  and 
glass  bottles.  Indian-made  pottery,  stone  tools,  and  other  arti- 
facts are  much  more  abundant  than  trade  materials. 

C.  Later  sites  have  more  abundant  guns,  kettles,  bottles,  white  clav 
pipes,  and  large  quantities  of  metal  scrap  and  tools  of  metal. 
In  this  period,  arrowpoints  become  rare  and  gunflints  common, 
while  Indian  pottery  and  all  other  tools  of  Indian  manufacture 
are  less  frequent. 

D.  Later  than  this  are  sites  with  almost  nothing  but  trade  mate- 
rials of  European  manufacture.  By  1700,  Indians  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  making  almost  none  of  their  own  tools  and  were 
practically  living  out  of  the  peddler’s  pack.  The  most  modern 
Indian  site  excavated  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Logan  Site  in  A’ar- 
ren  County,  which  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  house  of  1840-1860, 
produced  many  fragments  of  pressed-glass,  whiskey  flasks  and 
all  the  pieces  of  household  goods  in  use  in  a white  farmer’s  house 
of  that  period ; these  people  were  living  out  of  a general  store. 

A.  Sites  of  the  Early  Historic  Period  are  generally  exactly  like 
the  last  prehistoric  sites,  except  that  a very  few  European  objects 
had  been  traded  in.  Sites  of  this  period  in  Pennsylvania  are  prob- 
ably earlier  than  any  European  penetration  and  the  trade  goods 
probably  came  from  Indians  who  had  carried  them  from  area^ 
where  Europeans  had  arrived  prior  to  any  explorations  into  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Rhode  Island  area  and  probably  of  the 
Florida  peninsula,  almost  every  early  historic  culture  is  char- 
acterized by  small  triangular  arrowpoints  and  an  aljsence  of  other 
types.  Thus  a feature  once  considered  specific  to  Iroquois  is  almost 
a continental  phenomenon.  In  the  Northeast  such  cultures  have 
celts  rather  than  axes,  and  an  abundance  of  pottery  fragments.  The 
significance  of  triangular  arrowpoints  in  the  late  period  is  not 
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known,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  other  type  was  made  in  most 
areas  within  a late  period  of  several  centuries.  It  is  also  cpiite 
probable  that  the  how  was  the  only  hunting  tool  of  this  period,  and 
the  spear  and  spear-thrower  were  no  longer  in  use.  Possibly  the 
triangular  point  is  the  form  generally  used  as  an  arrow  tip,  while 
most  other  types  of  points  were  used  on  various  types  of  spears  and 
javelins  in  use  Ijefore  the  l)ou'  was  predominant. 

II.  The  Late  Woodland  Period  (A.D.  1200-A.D.  1600?)  differs 
from  the  Early  Historic  Period  mainly  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  contact  with  Europeans.  This  period  must  have  lasted  at 
least  several  centuries,  because  drastic  changes  in  pottery  styles 
take  place  within  the  Late  ATodland.  In  the  upper  Susquehanna 
Valley,  this  period  can  be  divided  into  eight  sub-periods,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Late  W’oodland  Period  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
areas  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  small  triangular  points, 
leaf-shaped  knives  with  rounded  bases,  abundant  pottery  fragments, 
small  net  sinkers,  pottery  and  stone  elbow  pipes,  celts,  small  and 
generally  crude  scrapers,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the  common 
types  of  projectile  points,  axes,  ground  stone  tools,  drills,  and  large, 
linely-made  scrapers.  Host  sites  of  this  age  contain  charred  corn 
and  often  beans  and  fragments  and  seeds  of  pumpkins.  Many  vil- 
lages were  palisaded  for  defense,  and  permanent  houses  constructed 
with  a frame  of  poles  set  in  the  ground  were  the  rule.  In  most  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  sites  of  this  period  are  on  the  river  flats,  where 
the  best  farmland  could  be  found.  Dried  plant  foods,  such  as  corn, 
were  stored  in  large  pits  which  are  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow 
at  the  top ; sometimes  these  are  on  the  village  site,  sometimes  on 
high  ground  nearby.  The  dead  were  generally  placed  in  one  of  the 
pits  in  the  village  site  or  storage  area,  doubled  up  in  a bundle  and 
without  any  burial  offerings.  Occasionally,  however,  some  object 
was  placed  in  the  grave,  particularly  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
Wiley.  On  sites  of  this  period,  one  finds  many  pottery  fragments 
for  every  other  artifact ; pottery  is  the  most  abundant  relic  of  a 
Late  Woodland  occupation.  Pottery  made  from  clay  mixed  wdth 
crushed  shell  first  appeared  during  this  period  in  w'estern  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  was  present  only  in  the  Llistoric  Period  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley. 

III.  The  Middle  Woodland  Period  (A.D.  900-1200?)  is  char- 
acterized by  a great  variety  of  shapes  of  projectile  points,  many  of 
them  thin  and  very  well  made  and  generally  of  fine  grained  and 
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attractive  flints.  A few  small  triangular  points  occur,  but  neatly 
made  side-and-corner-notched  points,  often  very  thin  and  delicate!}' 
flaked,  are  the  best  indications  of  any  occupation  of  this  period. 
Deep,  narrow  notches  and  sharp  barbs  are  usual.  Scrapers  are  often 
beautifully  flaked  and  occur  in  a variety  of  shapes.  It  is  in  this  pe- 
riod that  tools  were  chipped  from  rock  crystal  (clear  transparent 
quartz)  and  from  particularly  attractive  flints  which  were  often 
brought  from  great  distances.  Platform  pipes,  ground  slate  gorgets, 
thin,  leaf-shaped  cache  Idades,  and  three-quarter  grooved  axes,  are 
typical  of  this  period.  Pottery  is  present  on  many  sites,  but  the 
quality  is  so  poor  that  it  is  frequently  not  preserved  in  the  plowed 
soil.  Pots  have  somewhat  pointed  bases  and  nearly  straight  sides, 
and  are  generally  undecorated,  with  cord-marked  surfaces.  Elab- 
orate decorative  designs  appear  on  pottery  in  this  period  in  adjacent 
states,  however,  and  this  is  also  true  for  some  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  earliest  charred  corn  appears  in  this  period,  but  evi- 
dences of  agriculture  are  rare,  and  farming  may  have  been  of  recent 
introduction  and  as  yet  of  slight  economic  importance.  In  other 
states,  there  is  good  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  spear-thrower  at 
this  period,  so  that  the  bow  and  arrow  had  prol)ably  not  yet  re- 
placed the  javelin  and  spear-thrower  (a  sort  of  lever  for  hurling 
spears  still  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  apparently  once 
frequent  in  the  Northeast).  Possibly  this  is  the  period  in  which  the 
bow  was  introduced,  as  triangular  arrowpoints  flrst  appear  in  any 
quantity  at  this  time  but  are  still  a minority  type. 

The  burial  mounds  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
mark  the  ver}-  beginning  of  the  (Middle  MTodland  period  in  this 
area.  Pottery  was  almost  entirely  of  the  crude  undecorated  types, 
and  most  stone  tools  are  cruder  than  those  just  discussed  and  ap- 
parently are  more  like  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Some  of  the 
mound  burials  are  cremations,  l)ut  important  persons  were  laid  out 
in  state  in  crypts  and  provided  with  quite  elaborate  clothing  and 
tool  kits.  This  evidence  of  elaborate  funeral  ritual  and  concern  with 
affairs  of  the  dead  is  most  conspicuous  throughout  the  Middle 
Woodland  Period.  It  is  present,  and  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant, in  earlier  periods,  but  it  has  almost  disappeared  in  most 
places  during  Late  W'oodland  times,  when  it  appears  that  the  dead 
were  merely  dumped  in  the  nearest  open  pit.  During  the  historic 
period,  probably  as  an  effect  of  Christian  ideas  about  the  afterlife, 
elaborate  funeral  rituals  and  grave  offerings  again  became  a usual 
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thing.  Even  so,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  most  Indian  graves, 
of  any  period  in  Pennsylvania,  have  nothing  buried  with  the  body, 
and  should  not  l)e  dug  out  at  random  in  search  of  objects.  It  is 
curious  that  almost  no  one  ol)jects  to  the  desecration  of  Indian 
graves,  especiallv  since  most  of  them  are  disturl)ed  in  idle  curiosity 
and  add  nothing  to  our  fund  of  knowledge. 

IV.  The  Early  Woodland  Period  (A.D.  600-900?)  is  charac- 
terized l)y  a variety  of  point  forms  which  are  mainly  variants  of 
the  stemmed  shajie.  Notched  points  occur,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  narrow,  deeply  cut,  small  notches  of  later  types.  Many  of  the 
large  blades  seen  in  Pennsylvania  collections  belong  in  this  period, 
but  many  also  must  pertain  to  cultures  which  are  not  yet  defined. 
Alany  sites  of  this  period  are  identified  by  the  fragments  of  finely 
made  stoiu-  tubes  with  a small  ojiening  at  one  end,  made  of  an 
Ohio  shale  known  as  fireclay.  These  "blocked-eml  tubes”  are  some- 
times found  as  grave  goods  with  cremated  burials.  Pottery  is  gen- 
erally very  poorl}'  made,  with  straight  sides,  rounded  crude  bases 
(the  pointed  base  is  not  yet  [u'onounced  at  this  period),  and  cord- 
marking all  over  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces.  This  pottery, 
called  \'dnette  I from  a New  York  site,  is  not  the  only  type  made 
at  this  [leriod  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  the  best  known  and  is 
jiresent  in  small  quantities  on  almost  any  Early  Woodland  site. 
It  is  generally  so  ground  up  in  the  plowed  soil  that  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  surface  collections,  however.  Some  houses  of  this  period 
were  apparently  sunk  in  large,  shallow  pits  so  that  the  floor  level 
was  a foot  or  two  lower  than  the  ground  level.  This  is  the  early 
burial  mound  period  in  Ohio  and  some  other  areas,  but  the  Penn- 
svlvania  cultures,  although  much  influenced  by  those  in  Ohio  and 
Kentuckv,  are  less  sjwctacular.  iMuch  of  the  flint  work  of  this 
period  is  beautifully  done,  with  coarse  flaking  and  relatively  thick 
blades.  Eull-grooved  axes  were  apparently  made  in  this  period, 
and  certain  types  of  gorgets  are  found.  Since  no  site  of  this  period 
has  been  excavated  in  Pennsylvania,  our  knowledge  of  these  cul- 
tures is  very  limited. 

V.  A transitional  period  between  the  Early  Woodland  Period 
and  the  Late  Archaic  iS  apparent  in  Pennsylvania  and  ^Maryland, 
particularly  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  This  is  the  period  when 
most  soapstone  bowls  were  made,  and  when  the  first  pottery  ap- 
peared as  copies  of  soapstone  dishes.  These  pots  are  flat  bottomed. 
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with  a fabric  impression  on  the  base.  1 hey  are  oval  or  rectangular 
in  shape,  with  a lug  or  handle  on  each  end,  and  have  smooth,  un- 
decorated surfaces.  The  clay  from  which  they  were  made  was 
mixed  with  crushed  soapstone.  These  pots  are  soft  and  poorly 
fired,  and  are  obviously  copies  of  carved  soapstone  pots.  Sites 
of  this  period  have  heavy,  thick  gorgets  of  soapstone,  and  the 
projectile  points  and  abundant  drills  are  all  of  a characteristic  wide 
stemmed  form  (so-called  semi-lozenge  shape)  with  the  tang  edges 
ground  smooth.  Similar  cultures  occur  outside  of  the  Susciuehanna 
Valley,  but  are  not  well  known. 

VI.  The  Late  Archaic  Period  (500  IkC.-A.D.  oOO.A  must  in- 
clude at  least  90%  of  the  projectile  points  found  in  most  collec- 
tions. Points  of  this  period  are  quite  variable  in  shape  and  size, 
but  are  mainly  semi-lozenge  types,  often  fairly  small.  These  grade 
into  shapes  that  are  really  crudely  side-uotched  and  corner-notched 
types  and  some  extremes  are  straight  stemmed,  but  the  majority 
have  a tang  which  is  wider  at  the  base,  with  a narrowing  of  the 
shank  to  permit  firm  lashing  to  a shaft.  Many  of  the  projectile 
points  have  the  edges  of  the  tang  ground  smooth  so  that  the  basal 
edges  would  not  cut  the  lashing.  A few  small  triangular  points 
occur  on  many  sites,  and  leaf-shaped  blades  are  frequent.  Lm- 
finished  forms  (cache  blades,  blanks,  and  rejects)  are  thick, 
roughly  triangular  to  leaf-shaped,  and  often  crudely  chippe<l.  A 
great  variety  of  scrapers  occur,  and  the  heavy  native  copper  tools 
rarely  found  in  Pennsylvania  belong  in  these  cultures. 

The  adze,  of  ground  stone  and  shaped  like  a celt  except  that 
the  edge  is  not  in  a plane  with  the  center  of  the  tool,  is  the  usual 
chopping  implement.  So  called  choppers,  however,  are  frequent  in 
this  period  and  even  more  abundant  in  the  Early  Archaic  Period. 
These  are  coarsely  chipped  l)lades  of  stone,  rectangular  or  oval 
in  shape,  and  generally  about  the  size  of  a man’s  open  hand.  They 
are  generally  made  of  rough  stone,  and  were  apparently  used  as 
hand  chopping  tools  or  cleavers.  They  are  frequently  called  hoes, 
although  they  lack  the  polish  produced  on  stone  hoe  blades  by 
friction  with  soil  particles,  and  are  often  confused  with  unfinished 
spearpoints.  The  bannerstone,  an  ornamental  ground  stone  object 
roughly  the  shape  of  a double-bit  ax,  with  a drilled  hole  like  that 
in  an  iron  axehead,  is  the  most  distinctive  tool  of  this  period, 
and  any  site  with  bannerstone  fragments  has  been  occupied  during 
the  Late  Archaic  Period. 
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During  both  the  Early  and  Late  Archaic  Periods,  and  probably 
for  sometime  afterward,  our  Indians  were  not  farming,  and  de- 
pended for  their  living  on  the  animals  the}^  killed,  the  fish,  shell- 
fish, birds,  and  other  food  animals  they  caught,  and  the  wild  food 
plants  they  gathered.  They  made  no  pottery,  and  did  not  live  in 
the  small,  crowded,  permanent  villages  found  during  later  agri- 
cultural periods.  Sometimes  sites  are  concentrated  at  especially 
fa\oralile  spots,  where  an  abundance  of  shellfish,  or  some  other 
resource  made  life  easier,  but  generally  these  people  scoured  large 
areas  of  the  countryside  to  pick  up  a meagre  living.  Thus  in  most 
areas  Archaic  sites  are  small,  scattered,  and  very  abundant.  The 
larger  sites,  in  ideal  locations,  were  probably  revisited  more  fre- 
quently, and  thus  are  richer  in  artifacts.  Most  sites  are  on  hilltops, 
slopes  near  streams,  river  terraces,  or  elevations  near  springs,  and 
are  small  sites  of  the  type  generally  called  camp  sites.  These  people 
must  have  been  quite  nomadic,  and  we  find  that  their  tools  are 
often  made  of  flints  quarried  several  hundred  miles  from  where 
we  collect  them.  x\ll  through  the  earlier  periods,  flints  and  other 
materials  were  carried  about  in  this  fashion,  while  in  the  Early 
W'oodland  Period,  a conscious  trade  in  materials  has  apparently 
started.  This  reaches  a climax  in  the  Middle  Woodland  Period, 
with  particularly  desirable  materials  often  brought  from  distances 
as  great  as  a thousand  miles.  In  the  Late  Woodland  Period,  sea 
shells  and  other  ornamental  objects  were  still  items  of  trade,  but 
flint  objects  are  almost  always  made  of  strictly  local  materials. 
With  a sedentary  way  of  life,  flints  seldom  got  far  from  home. 

VII.  The  Early  Archaic  Period  is  very  pcjorly  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  our  information  C(jmes  entirely  from  surface  collec- 
tions. All  the  jn'ojectile  points  of  this  period  have  a straight  stem 
or  a tapering  base,  and  show  no  trace  of  notching  or  of  narrowing 
of  the  stem  to  aid  in  hafting.  In  some  sections  these  points  are 
made  of  high-(|uality  flints,  in  others  they  are  almost  all  of  quartz- 
ite and  such  rough  stones.  In  northern  Pennsylvania  such  points 
are  usually  small,  Init  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  they  are 
much  larger.  Axes,  bannerstones,  gorgets,  and  most  polished  stone 
tools  are  absent.  Adzes  are  frequent,  and  rough  stone  choppers 
are  very  aljundant.  Scrapers  are  not  frequent  in  such  sites.  I have 
not  attempted  to  date  this  period ; estimated  dates  available  for 
the  Archaic  cultures  are  very  ciuestionable,  but  the  Early  Archaic 
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precedes  the  Late  Archaic  Period.  Since  tools  from  these  two  pe- 
riods are  more  abundant  than  later  types,  the  Archaic  presumably 
lasted  much  longer  than  the  W'oodland  epoch. 

VIII.  The  Paleo-Indian  Period,  if  such  existed  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  of  relatively  greater  anticpiity.  Scattered  spearpoints  of  a so- 
called  fluted  type  are  found  throughout  the  eastern  United  States, 
but  no  sites  where  the  people  who  made  them  lived  have  been 
found  and  studied.  These  points  are  small  spearheads,  with  a con- 
cave base  and  straight  sides  which  curve  near  the  point.  Long  chips 
have  been  driven  off  from  the  base  so  that  the  center  of  the  blade 
is  thinned.  Closely  related  types  from  the  Western  Plains  occur 
on  very  old  sites  associated  with  extinct  mammal  remains,  and 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  from  12,000  to  20,000  years  old. 
Pennsylvania  types  resemble  them  closely  enough  so  that  many 
of  us  believe  them  to  be  related,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  preceding  summary,  presented  as  an  historical  outline,  is 
based  on  Pennsylvania  material  and  is  an  interpretation  of  strictly 
Pennsylvania  archaeology.  However,  the  eight  major  stages  which 
we  have  listed  also  existed  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  are  the  major  steps  in  the  progress  of  our  In- 
dians from  a nomadic  hunting  life,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
nature,  to  a sedentary  farming  village  life  in  which  starvation, 
freezing,  and  accidental  death  were  less  serious  threats  to  the  life 
of  each  individual.  The  changes  in  pottery  forms,  projectile  point 
shapes,  and  other  features  are  real  and  important,  and  are  studied 
and  described  just  as  one  might  describe  changes  in  the  styles  and 
types  of  women’s  hats  or  of  automol)ile  bearings.  The  tools 
changed  as  the  way  of  life  changed  and  as  techniques  for  making 
a living  were  improved. 

Within  each  of  the  stages  described,  are  included  sub-periods 
which  were  smaller  steps  in  the  progress  of  Indian  cultures. 
Within  each  of  these  sub-periods,  we  can  show  differences  be- 
tween the  cultures  of  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  these  can 
sometimes  be  defined  as  tribal  differences.  However,  differences 
between,  say  Munsee  and  Iroquois,  or  Delaware  and  Susquehan- 
nock,  are  relatively  minor,  and  take  hard  work  and  expert  atten- 
tion to  define.  In  most  cases  we  still  know  too  little  about  them. 
The  description  of  the  cultures  of  the  Historic  and  Late  Woodland 
Periods,  for  example,  applies  to  every  tribe  living  within  the  state 
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at  that  time,  and  tribes  and  local  groups  can  be  told  apart  only  by 
relatively  minor  distinctions  in  style,  as  shown  in  pottery  and  pipe 
decoration,  for  example.  The  discovery  and  identification  of  towns 
of  our  early  historic  Indians,  however,  has  not  been  given  enough 
attention,  and  we  still  know  all  too  little  about  the  ways  of  life 
of  the  Indians  whom  our  forefathers  knew. 


TAHL’LATION  OF  CATALOG  NLAIRIcRS  AXt)  LOCALITIES  OF 
SPECIMENS  ILLUSTRATED,  FROM  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  MUSEUM,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


1.6. 

Br55 

1 

2.3. 

D,  165.,H 

4. 

Bel 

1 

5. 

Be2 

7,8. 

Till 

1 

9. 

D.  561.5 

1(1. 

Dal 

d 

11. 

PaO 

Y 

12. 

Br43 

1 

13. 

Br58 

1 

14. 

G. 

15. 

J.  150 

16, 

1).  245.58 

17. 

1).  107.3 

18. 

Bu5 

9F 

19. 

D.  90.7 

20. 

21. 

G.  94.3 

22. 

G.  100.9 

23. 

G.94.11 

24. 

G.  126.25 

Co.,  Pa. 

I )eturk  Site.  Neversink  Station,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Detiirk  Site.  Neversink  Station,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
W (jod  Site,  Knoxville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Gravel  bed  beneath  gumbo  layer  at  base  of  Poplar  Island, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  Basal  edges  are  heavily  ground. 

Haldiman  O'Conner  Collection,  Lower  Susquehanna  Valley. 

\'^an  Keppel  .Site.  .Sheshequin,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

h'rom  buried  topsoil  zone  at  South  'Powanda  Fairground  Site, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Steuben  Jenkins  Collection,  Wyoming  \’alley.  Pa. 


D.  107.3  Deisher  Collection,  iManatauny  Creek  \’alley,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Lower  zone  of  Overpeck  Site,  Kintnersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Haldiman  O’Conner  Collection,  Cedar  Point,  Tom’s  River, 
New  Jersey. 
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25. 

G.  68.8 

26. 

27. 

Br50 

18 

28,  34. 

Be2 

1 

29,  33. 

Br74 

1 

30. 

Lall 

1 

31. 

Bu5 

149 

j2. 

Bu5 

141 

35. 

Bui 

17 

36. 

Bui 

25 

37. 

J.  614 

38. 

Ti23 

1 

39. 

C.  147 

Jenkins  Collection,  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa. 

Buried  topsoil  layer  (associated  with  plain  cordmarked  pot- 
tery), Sick  Site,  South  Towanda,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Not  cataloged,  no  data. 

Deturk  Site,  Xeversink  Station,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Cass  Floodplain  Site,  Wysox,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Brand  Site,  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Upper  layer,  Overpeck  Site,  Kintnersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Upper  layer.  Overpeck  Site,  Kintnersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Diehl  Site,  Durham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Diehl  Site,  Durham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Brass  arrowpoint,  Keller  Site,  \\  ashingtonboro,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa. 

Indian  gunflint  of  New  York  Onondaga  Chert,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

Steuben  Jenkins  Collection,  European  gunflint  of  British 
Cretaceous  chert,  \Trginia. 
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